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THE  HODERlvITY  OF  LINCOLN 

By  Antonio  Carrlllo-Flores 
Ambassador  of  Mexico  to  the 
United  States. 

Needless  it  is  to  describe  the  gratitude,  emotion  and 
humility  I  feel  today. 

It  once  puzzled  me  a  little  why  you  call  "commencement' 
the  ceremony  that  closes,  and  not  the  one  opening  the  academic 
activities,  as  the  root  of  the  word  should  imply •    But  no  more. 
For  the  graduating  class  the  end  of  its  scholastic  endeavours 
is  really  the  beginning  of  a  new  life. 

As  I  stand  here,  on  ground  broken  on  February  12,1865 
-Abraham  Lincoln's  last  birthday-    I  am  reminded  of  the  fact 
that  this  is  the  only  college  named  after  the  Bmancipator 
during  his  life-time.    He,  who  had  grown  to  manho«d  in  the 
midst  of  poverty,  and  under  the  handicap  of  extremely  limited 
educational  facilities,  must  have  experienced  deep  satisfaction 
in  the  founding  of  this  institution,  dedicated  from  the  very 
start  to  equality  of  opportunity  for  young  men  and  women  whose 
training  should  lead  to  "effective  participation  in  our  society 
through  sound  and  disciplined  living  and  learning", 

I  bring  you  nothing  but  a  few  reflections  about 
Lincoln,  which  I  am  sure  you  have  heard,  or  read,  or  thought 
yourselves  mahy  times.    In  so  doing  I  am  fulfilling  my  task 
better  than  if  I  had  chosen  any  other  theme,  because  nothing  is 
dead  in  Lincoln  or  belongs  exclusively  to  the  past,  except 


his  transitory  frame ^  including  the  way  in  which  he  dressede 
fiis  ideas,  the  moral  values  he  cherished,  many  of  the  injustices 
he  fought  against,  are  still  with  us* 

We  Mexicans  see  in  Lincoln  the  most  imiversal  American 
of  all  times.    To  us,  only  Thomas  Jefferson  might  rival  him  in 
this  regard;  but  while  the  author  of  the  Declaration  of  American 
Independence,  lord  of  life,  great  in  mind,  wise  in  politics,  was 
a  humanist  formed  before  the  United  States  existed  as  a  nation, 
Abraham  Lincoln,  in  his  ideas,  in  his  hopes,  in  his  problems, 
as  a  man,  as  a  politician,  and  as  a  statesman,  was  fully  American. 

Comparing  Lincoln  with  Madero,  the  first  leader  of  the 
Mexican  Revolution  who  was  assassinated  in  1913  bj  a  combination 
of  dark  and  evil  forces.  President  Kennedy  remarked  to  me  in 
Mexico  City,  §n  June  30»  1962,  that  the  manner  and  time  of  their 
death,  gave  them  a  new  title  to  the  love  of  the  people,  "Foul 
death  is  not  the  worst  misfortune  a  really  great  politician  may 
suffer",  reflected  President  Kennedy  in  that  conversation  which 
I  will  never  forget, 

G-reatness  and  humanity  blend  in  Lincoln  naturally, 
spontaneously,  as  the  creek  and  the  trees  in  the  New  Salem  I 
visited  years  ago  in  the  marvel  of  a  Spring  morning.  That 
explains  his  hold  on  people,  his  charism.  He  possessed  the 
traits  that  belong  exclusively  to  the  few  and  also  the  small 
virtues,  even  the  limitation  of  the  common  man,  of  those  not 
bom  vdth  a  "silver  spoon  in  the  mouth",  or  as  we  say  in  Mexico, 


not  "swaddled  in  silk". 

It  is  astonishing  indeed  that  a  man  almost  without 
formal  schooling,  v/ho  loved  and  invented  funny  stories,  who 
believed  in  dreams,  as  Mexican  Indians  do,  reached  in  the 
Gettysburg  Address  the  nobility,  the  depth  of  thought,  the 
perfect  beauty  in  form  that  the  v;estern  world  had  not  known 
since  Pericles*'  funeral  oration  twenty-five  centuries  before. 
Those  brief  paragraphs^ perpetuated  in  marble  on  the  banks  of 
the  Potomac,  contain  the  best  definition  ever  made  of  democracy 
as  a  system  of  government. ^and  say  more  to  the  hearts  oi  m-n  of 
every  race,  than  American  industrial  achievements  ci-  Gechn.^>- 
logical  conquests  on  earth  or  even  in  outer  spaoc, 

Lincoln  was  a  dreamer,  but  not  only  a  dreamer.  He 
v/as  also  a  politician  in  the  purest  sense  of  the  term:  he  had  a 
very  clear  consciousness  of  reality,  of  the  immediately 
possible.    He  knew  only  too  v/ell  that  we  should  not  be 
impatient  with  our  ideals;  that  even  necessary  things  very 
often  have  to  be  slowly  conquered.    He  had  the  courage  to  change 
by  word  or  deed,  statements  he  had  previously  made,  when  by 
doing  so  he  advanced  the  two  great  goals  for  which  he  was  ready 
to  surrender  his  life;  the  survival  of  his  country  and  the 
freedom  of  all  men. 

He  had  deep  respect  for  the  past,  its  men  and  its 
lessons,  and  yet,  in  the  best  ijnerican  tradition,  he  never 
thought  that  the  past  v/as  untouchable.    More  than  once  he 
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affirmed  the  right  of  men  to  alter  the  forms  and  rules  of  social 
life, even  through  revolution, in  the  absence  of  other  alternatives 
for  progress,    imd  this  is  still  the  crucial  dilemma  of  our 
times  in  many  parts  of  the  world* 

He  was  tolerant,  many  times  he  did  not  seem  strong^ 
but  his  tolerance,  his  apparent  weakness,  were  but  stages  of  a 
moral  and  political  process.    If  in  the  end  violence  had  to  come^ 
he  wanted  to  be  sure  it  was  not  of  his  doing.    He  led  his 
country  in  the  bloodiest,  most  terrible  of  her  wars,  but  he  did 
not  fire  the  first  shot.  '  ' 

Lincoln  was  always  on  the  side  of  the  underprivileged, 
They  have  always  known  it.    At  the  time  of  his  death  there  was 
in  New  York  a  Mexican  Club  that  included  in  its  membership  many 
of  the  patriots  who  were  fighting  for  the  cause  of  Mexico's 
freedom  from  foreign  intervention.    Their  grief  is  reflected  in 
a  letter  of  condolence  addressed  on  the  following  day  to  the 
Government  and  people  of  the  United  States.    Because  this 
message  expresses  the  feelings  manifested  hundreds  of  times  by  my 
countrymen,  I  should  like  to  quote  it  partially:  "Lincoln  will 
be  venerated  in  history  as  the  prototype  of  the  great  American 
people.    He  will  always  exemplify  their  energy,  civilization 
and  magnanimity.    In  addition  to  the  title  of  Emancipator  tf 
the  slaves  he  will  have,  in  the  hearts  of  the  people  of  all  the 
Americas,  the  gratitude  inspired  by  his  refusal  to  sanction  the 
violation  of  the  rights  of  Mexico,  and  again  when  he  denied 
recognition  to  any  government  in  that  Republic  not  deriving  its 
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authority  from  law  and  the  free  determination  of  its  people". 

President  L6pez  Mateos  welcomed  President  Eisenhower 
in  our  Grabassy  in  ^'ashin^ton  in  October  of  1959>  saying:  "More 
than  a  century  ago  an  illustrious  predecessor  of  yours, 
President  Lincoln,  spoke  these  words:     *Our  defense  is  the 
preservation  of  the  spirit  which  prizes  liberty  as  the  heritage 
of  all  men,  in  all  lands*."    And  in  his  toast  in  the  I'vTiite 
House,  a  few  days  before,  he  recalled  that  Mexico  had  in  Lincoln 
a  defender  and  a  friend  in  the  two  darkest  hours  of  our 
dramatic  history,  at  the  time  of  the  v/ar  of  18^7 »  and  during 
the  bitter  struggle  Behito  Ju&rez  had  to  fight  for  the 
independence  of  Mexico,  between  1862  and  186?  when  not  Prance, 
but  the  "Little  Emperor",  pretended  to  make  us  what  nowadays 
would  be  called  a  satellite.     (On  June  12,  1864  exactly  a 
century  ago  -a  curious  coincidence  worth  noting-  Maximilian 
arrived  in  Mexico  City). 

A  few  months  before  the  aggression  of  Napoleon  the 
Third  against  Mexico,  President  Juarez  instructed  his  represent- 
ative in  Washington,  Matlas  Romero,  to  visit  the  President-elect 
in  Springfield.    The  meeting  took  place  on  January  -'19^  1861, 
Romero,  who  kept  daily  notes,  wrote:     "Mr.  Lincoln  told  me  that, 
during  his  administration,  he  will  do  everything  ^-dthin  his 
pov/er  in  favor  of  the  interests  of  Mexico;  that  he  v/ill  see 
justice  done  her  in  every  possible  contingency,  as  a  friend  and 
sister  nation  that  she  is.    He  added  that  he  could  not  forses 
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anything  that  might  cause  him  to  depart  from  this  purpose.  He 
also  asked  me  about  the  condition  of  the  peasants  in  Mexic®,  as 
he  had  heard  that  they  lived  in  real  slavery".  "Against 
slavery",  Romero  added,  "he  expressed  himself  forcefully", 

I  could  not  comment  on  Lincoln'  s  ideas  about  our 
peasantry  without  going  far  afield.    I  simply  wish  to  emphasize 
that  in  1861  Lincoln  was  abl©  to  diagnose  our  major  evil  of  a 
century  ago.    Due  to  the  social  structure  we  inherited  from 
colonial  days,  the  problem  of  the  land  had  not  been  solved  by 
the  abolition  of  slavery  which  in  Mexico  took  place  in  1810, 
much  earlier  than  in  the  United  States.    The  plight  of  our 
peasants,  v/hich  moved  Lincoln,  i\rould  be  the  basic  cause  of  the 
Mexican  Revolution  in  1910,  and  land  tenure  is  even  today  one 
of  the  gravest  q.uestions  throughout  the  so-called  underdeveloped 
world.  •  ■•-■■1  ..i,'  •     ■  ■  ■  ' 

When  the  Civil  War  broke  out,  the  only  assistance  we 
could  expect  from  your  country  was  moral.    Lincoln  and  the 
American  people  had  enough  v/orries  of  their  own.    Juarez  knew 
this  and  never  asked  for  more.     In  a  letter  to  Romero  on 
December  22,  1864,  when  Mexico  had  been  fighting  for  three  years 
at  times  almost  hopelessly,  against  the  European  invader,  he 
said;     "We  must  convince  ourselves  that  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  independently  of  the  desires  of  the  party  in 
power,  has  to  work  mainly  to  reestablish  peace.    That  Republic 
cannot  v/ish,  nor  is  she  able,  to  distract  her  resources  or 
her  attention  to  help  other  people,  good  as  her  intentions  may 
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be  tov/ard  us,    \/e  cannot  place  the  hopes  of  our  success  in  any 
foreign  help.    Let  us  win  our  victory  if  we  can,  v/ith  our  own 
scarce  elements.     In  that  way  the  triumph  of  our  cause  will 
be  more  glorious^  but  if  we  fall,  and  it  is  unlikely  that  we 
will  fall,  at  least  we  still  have  saved  our  honor  as  free  men. 
That  shall  be  our  legacy  to  our  children  and  for  it  they  will 
bless  us". 

Both  Lincoln  and  Judrez  won  their  fights  after 
struggling  not  only  with  their  declared  and  open  enemies,  but 
also  v/ith  their  own  generals,  their  cabinets,  their  congresses. 
Both,  as  jurists,  had  high  respect  for  law,  and  yet,  in  the 
face  of  situations  of  unprecedented  gravity,  were  obliged  t© 
act  outside  the  law.    Both  were  accused  of  wrecking  the 
Constitution.    Both  had  to  be  intransigent  v/here  at  heart  they 
v;ere  against  extremes.     i\nd  finally,  v/hen  they  died,  both  in 
office,  their  tasks  only  partially  done,  their  countries  had 
changed  politically,  socially  and  economically.    Modem  history 
begins  with  Lincoln  in  the  United  States  and  with  Judrez  in 
Mexico. 

Not  long  ago  I  read  in  a  letter,  written  by  the  man 
who  v/as  talking  v/ith  Lincoln  when  his  v/ife  came,  on  the 
evening  of  the  Good  ^'riday  of  1865,  to  tell  him  that  it  was 
time  to  go  to  the  theater.    The  conversation  that  had  to  be 
interrupted,  according  to  that  witness,  dealt  with  the 
construction  of  the  Panama  Canal.    Aijother  proof  of  Lincoln's 
modernity. 
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In  his  memorable  address  at  Cooper  Union,  after 
expressing  his  respect  for  the  ideas  of  those  who  forged  the 
constitutional  government  of  his  country,  he  declared i  "Now 
and  here  let  me  guard  a  little  against  being  misunderstood,  I 
do  not  mean  to  say  we  are  bound  to  follow  implicitly  in  what- 
ever our  fathers  did.    To  do  so  would  be  to  discard  all  the 
lights  of  current  experience,  to  reject  all  progress,  all  improvo 
ment".    And  with  even  more  energy  he  said  in  the  address  quoted 
by  Carl  Sandburg  in  his  sesquicentennial  tribute  before 
Congress:     "The  dogmas  of  the  quiet  past  are  inadequate  to  the 
stormy  present....  As  our  case  is  new,  so  we  must  think  anew, 
and  act  anew.    We  must  disenthrall  ourselves...." 

It  is  in  the  spirit  of  these  words  that  I  want  to 
close  my  address  today,  but  not  before  adding  a  note  of  faith 
befitting  the  fascinating  time  v/hen  you  commence  your  adult 
life. 

William  B.  Yeats,  who  has  taught  me  so  much  in  the 

years  I  have  been  av/ay  from  my  fatherland,  wrote  in  1920  these 

strange  somev;hat  desolating  lines: 

"The  ceremony  of  innocence  is  drovmed; 
The  best  lack  all  conviction,  while  the  worst 
Are  full  of  passionate  intensity. 
Surely  some  revelation  is  at  hand". 

Speaking  here,  in  J\me  of  1964,  to  this  group  of  young 
Americans,  I  am  note  sure,  as  Yeats  was,  that  we  are  on  the  eve 
of  "The  Second  Coming".    1/Vhat  I  know  is  that  the  exploits  of 
man  in  space  and  with  the  atom  have  blurred  the  line  that  for 


ages  divided  the  possible  from  the  ^^impossible .  Everything 
seems  feasible  nov/.    That  is  our  good  fortune,  and  your  great 
challenge,  because  it  is  now  more  difficult  than  perhaps  ever 
before  in  the  history  of  man  to  quiet  the  hopes  and  anxieties  of 
those  who  are  denied  the  spiritual  and  material  satisfactions 
open  to  many  in  your  country, and  to  fewer  in  mine.    Of  one  thing 
I  am  certain:    you,  more  fortunate  than  Yeats'  contemporaries, 
are  strong  and  clear  in  your  convictions  and  capable  of 
passionate  intensity  in  your  best  efforts.     "Every  calling  is 
great  when  greatly  pursued",  Justice  Holmes,  another  of  your 
giants,  once  said. 

If  in  the  United  States  you  keep  your  allegiance  to 
the  ideals  of  Abraham  Lincoln  and  the  younger  generations  of 
Mexico  to  those  of  Benito  Juirez,  which  are  fundamentally  the 
same,  our  two  countries  have  nothing  to  fear, 

Oommencement  Exercises,  Lincoln  College 
Lincoln,  111.,  June  14,  1964. 
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